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Towards the close of a gloomy February day, 
a female, slight and rather diminutive in stature, 
and not very warmly clad, hurried out of the High- 
street of Summerville, passed hastily through the 
cathedral close—Summerville is a cathedral town 
—and, descending a broad flight of stone steps, 
continued her course through more than one ill- 
lighted and ill-paved narrow street of neglected 
tenements, until she reached and entered a small 
shop, which was illumined only by the dim light 
of a tallow candle, which flared and guttered 
famously, in spite of the screen carefully inter- 
posed between it and the ill-fastened door. 

The little shop was a curious study. Seen by 
the imperfect light of the wasting candle, it looked 
as if the rubbish of half a dozen old libraries had 
been shot into it, together with the clearings of 
as many bankrupt schools. Heaps upon heaps of 
old worm-eaten books, in tattered bindings, or no 
bindings at all; dog’s-eared and dirty grammars, 
dictionaries, ancient English Readers, and long- 
forgotten and exploded histories; huge folios of 
ponderous divinity ; bundles of old plays and po- 
litical pamphlets of distant dates; novels, imper- 
fect and odd volumes mostly ;—these formed the 
staple of the stock in trade of that small shop. 
Besides these, and filling up spaces on the dark 
wainscotted walls, were strange-looking pictures, 
black and grim, some in tarnished gilt frames, 
some in no frames; old engravings, tattered and 
torn, in-black frames, and one or two with cracked 
glass shields. A rusty musket, with worm-eaten 
stock, and old flash-im-the-pan lock, flanked on- 
each side with a horse pistol of equally ancient 
construction, hung against one part of the wall, 
near the ceiling, and looked formidable. And on 
one shelf of the dirt-grimed window were scattered, 
in confused piles, strangely at variance with the 
solid literature with which elsewhere it was cram- 
med, gay snuff-boxes, and odd-looking pipes of 
foreign material and make. The whole shop, from 
ceiling to floor, had a smoky, dirty cast of cha- 
racter, and it smelt most mustily. 

The proprietor of this strange assortment of 
wares might be rich, or he might be poor: he was 
poor, however. Patiently he sat, that evening, in a 
little nook behind the broken counter of his shop, 
with paste-pot at his elbow, and India rubber in 
hand, patching and cleaning «n old volume, page b 
page. The work went slowly on ; for, as ia patched, 


he read. He was a strange-looking figure: short 
and slim, and wrapped from neek to heels in a 
threadbare, greasy great coat. His hat, napless 
and mis-shapen, was ya tightly over his fore- 


head, down to his eyebrows; and beneath it could 
be dimly discovered a faee which, thirty years be- 
fore, might have been handsome, but which re- 
tained few traces of former beduty. Thin it was; 
and a broad red sear, which covered one side of it 





from forehead to chim, obliterating in ite course 
the light of one eye, and contracting the muscles 


of the mouth, glared ghastlily, that evening, when | 


the solitary candle shone upon it. Nevertheless, | 
an acute physiognomist, had he judged rightly, | 
would have pronounced concerning that disfigured 
and mean-looking’ man, “ There is a soul of kind- 
ness there, beneath that unpromising exterior. I'll | 
trust him! He is one of nature’s diamonds, rough | 
and beclouded, but a diamond nevertheless,” 


James Underwood looked quietly up from the 
ragged book as the female entered his dirty shop. 
He seemed to have been expecting her, for he 
merely observed :—‘ You have been longer than 
you expected, Miss Bevan; it is a cold night, 
isn’t it P”” 

“Very cold, Mr. Underwood:” the voice was 
soft and young; “ very cold, and I am afraid it is 
late: is Willy come in yet, Mr. Underwood ? ” 

The man shook his head. “He came in just 
after you went, Miss; but he wouldn’t stop. I 
told him you wouldn’t be long, and gave him your 
message ; but he said it was so gloomy to be alone 
in that old room. I asked him to stop here and 
keep me company; but he wouldn’t. I dare say 
he won't be long, poor boy, such a night as this. 
If I knew where to look for him, I would go and 
tell him you are returned.” 

The young woman sighed, and turned to another 
topic. “I am able to pay you, Mr. Underwood, a 
part——” 

“Not to-night, Miss Bevan; I don’t need it, 
indeed. I did not know that you were going out 
such an evening as this to get money for me. Oh, 
no, Miss Bevan, I couldn’t think of taking it to- 
night,” he continued, as, with benumbed rs, 
she was trying to find her way into a very little 
and scantily-filled purse. 

“T owe you for three weeks’ rent, sir; and I 
am sorry, so sorry, I eannot pay it all; but if you 
will please to take a 

“Not to-night, Miss Bewan—well, let if be a 
very small part, then;” and, taking one of the 

shillings, he pushed the rest away reso- 

. “You will have more work soon, and then 
you shall pay me all. I can wait, you know.” 

The young sempstress—for such Mary Bevan 
was—muttered broken thanks. “ If it were not 
for you, Mr. Underwood, what should poor Willy 
and I doP” 

“For me, Miss Bevan! You don’t mean to say 
that I have ever done you any good! If I werea 
rich old fellow now, and had a nice extravagant 

for a wife, to keep your fingers always 
a-going, I might do you some good, perhaps; and 
then, may be, Willy would listen to what 1 might 
say. But, there, never mind. I o to be 
unit of myself for keeping you in the cold, in 
this draughty old shop. your candle, Miss 
Bevan ;” and the speaker reached from under the 
counter a flat candlestick. 

“ This is not my candle, Mr. Underwood,” said 
Mary; “ mine was not half se long.” 

“© yes, it is all right. I wanted a bit in a 

, 80 1 used yours, and put another instead ; 
that’s all. And, Miss Bevan—you won’t be of- 
fended—it was a I took, to interfere 
with a young sroom; Ethought you would 
be cold when you came home, so I sent old Betty 
to make up your fire. Poor old Betty! you don’t 
mind her having done it, do you P” 

Again murmuring her thanks, the young needle- 
woman left the shop by an inner dour, shielding 
her candle as she went up, up, up to the third 
story of the dilapidated old house, till she reached 
ed own room. Then she sat down, and wept deso- 
ately. 

But the disconsolate mood did not last long un- 
checked. Thanks to her considerate landlord, 
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Mary’s fire burned brightly, and its genial warmth 
cheered her. “’Tis very foolish to give way so,” 
she said to herself; and resolutely wiping her eyes, 
she took up a book which her good friend down- 
stairs had lent her. It might be interesting, but 


“ Capital! Well done you and J, Mary love,” 
exclaimed the boy, when their meal was ended. 
“ Now if we had but a glass of double—eh! Mary, 
to wash it down, we might be what I call jolly. 
But, I say, how about those coals? where did they 


she could not read. Thoughts, mournful and anxi- | come from? The cupboard was empty this morn- 


ous; recollections of the past, and anticipations of 


the future, would come unbidden; and while they 
were in their full current, the door opened, and a 
lad, younger than herself by at least three years— 
and Mary had not seen eighteen summers—pushed 
hastily in, and threw himself into the only other 
unoccupied chair, tossing into a corner of the 
room the cap, which till then he had not removed 
from his head. 

That Mary and Willy were sister and brother, 
no one could have doubted who saw them together; 
and that they were orphans, and poor, and proba- 
bly friendless, might have been guessed from the 
faded mourning garments they wore, their seclu- 
sion, and the poverty-stricken aspect of a home 
painfully bare of comfort. A broker would have 
given but a few shillings for all the room seemed 
to contain. 

“ Willy dear, it is you, then? I am so glad—” 

“ And I am so cold, Mary. You have got a good 
fire, I see: that’s right—jolly. I don’t know 
where you got the coals, though ; but never mind, 
ag they are. And hungry, are you, Mary dear? 

am.” 

It is inexpressibly painful to witness the at- 
tempts which are sometimes made to cover, with 
the appearance of gaiety and exuberant spirits, 
the throbbings of an aching, dejected heart, or the 
pressure of physical suffering. And when the 
sufferer is young, how much more so! 

Willy Bevan was a mere boy: and as he spoke, 
his voice was quivering ; and when he warmed his 
long thin fingers over the bright fire, they trembled. 
His face was gaunt with habitual privation; his 
long dark hair hung in straggling locks negli- 
gently over his forehead; and every limb seemed fal- 
tering with weakness. He had evidently outgrown 
both his clothes and his strength; had it been 
manly, he could that evening have cried bitterly ; 
but it wasn’t manly, so he laughed unnaturally. 

“TI don’t think I am hungry, Willy,” said his 
sister; “ but Iam sure you must be; and I have 
been paid for that last work : here, go and get what 
you like for supper; you need not think about me; 
just get enough for yourself:”” and Mary put six- 
pence into her brother’s hand. 

He disappeared at once, and soon returned with 
a loaf and a small, very small, bit of butter. 

“Now, Mary,” said he, as he put the loaf and 
butter on the table, “ you see that ?” 

“Yes, Willy.” 


“Very well; ; you know you have not had a bit 
between your lips these twelve hours ; and I haven’t 


either. Now, my lady, if you won’t share and 
share alike, there’s no supper for me—that’s all.” 
It was true enough; and that day of twelve 
hours had not been the first, by many a orie, in 
which food had not passed between the - of 
brother or sister. at night they ate ost 
enough to satisfy hinger—not quite. The butter 
—that was an unwonted rk rs bagi ht 
that day 


on the strength of the payment Mary 
received, 





ing, ’'lli——-; no, I won’t, neither, because you 
don’t like it: but you didn’t go and fetch them 
yourself, did you P If you did Be 

** Mr. Underwood was kind enough to send me 
some up, Willy: he is very good.” 

“What a regular trump that old fellow is, Mary : 
but, I say, he’s a rum ’un 4 

“Willy, dear Willy,” said Mary, eagerly inter- 
rupting her brother in his career of slang; ‘I wish 
you would not ;—I am sure you would not talk in 
that sort of way, if you knew how it pains me.” 

** Well, I won’t then; there! But, after all, what 
does it matter ? one must be like other people.” 

“Why must? and what other people? If our 
own dear father had lived, Willy: * 

* But he didn’t live. What's the use of talking 
about that, Mary. If he had lived, you wouldn’t 
have to starve—starve—at that horrid shirt-mak- 
ing; and I shouldn’t be—what I am. Look here,” 
he added, holding up his foot, and showing a 
ragged shoe-sole and a lacerated foot-sole; “ and 
here’—stretching out an arm, down which a 
patched and shrunken jacket-sleeve reached not 
far below the elbow—“ and you, Mary, look at your 
old frock and faded shaw] ; and thin, patched boots ; 
and, worst of all, your long, pale face: and think 
of our being beholden to such a man as old Under- 
wood for a bit of fire to warm us! Who would 
have thought of the children of William Bevan ! 
William Bevan, Esquire!’ the boy added, and re- 
peated it bitterly; “ William Bevan, Hsquire, as 
they used to write on the letters they sent him! 
who would have thought of our coming to this P 
Better forget it all, Mary; forget we ever had a 
father, or mother either, I think; and be what we 
are—beggars !” 

“Willy, dear Willy, this is worse than all, to 
hear you talk so. What shall I do? But we are 
not beggars, Willy.” 

“Very near it, Mary. Do you know what I did 
to-day? But you don’t, and won’t guess; so I'll 
tell you. You know that great bookshop in the 
High-street. Well, I stood looking in at the 
window ; and there was one of papa’s books—I 
mean, one of the books he wrote—with his name 
on it as large as life; ‘ By William Bevan, author 
of—’ I don’t know what all. I don’t know what 
possessed me, but I cut into the shop. I did not 
think of what I was doing: my head was all in a 
whirl. 

“* Well, my man, what do you say?’ said the 
bookseller ; and I told him my name was William 
Bevan. He looked at me from head to foot; he'll 
kmow me again, I'll be bound. ‘ Well?’ he said. 
So I told him who I was, and who my father was, 
and asked him if he could recommend me to any 
employment. You should have seen his looks, 
Mary. Talk about slang! He looked slang 
enough for twenty blackguards; and out I came. 
I had enough to do to keep from picking up a 
stone, and dashing it through his window, though. 
But I didn’t do it.” 

Everybody does not treat us —— Willy,” 
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said Mary, brushing away the tears which would 
come, as her brother was indignantly telling his 
tale. “There is Mr. Underwood, now; he would 
not take the money we owe for rent, though I 
know he wants money almost as badly as we do, 
now he has no lodgers but ourselves; and he sent 
up this box of coals, and I don’t believe he has 
another boxful in the house.” 5 

“ You are right, there, I think,” observed her 

brother; “ for when I passed by his little den of a 

lace, behind his shop as I went out just now 
for the loaf, not a spark was there in his grate; 
and I heard him tell the old woman—he did not 
see me though—that he did not want his fire lit 
to-night.” 

“ It isn’t the first time,” continued Mary, “ that 
Mr. Underwood has been kind to us. There was 
that week, last autumn, when I had no work, 
and we had no food, and no money to buy it = 

“T remember it well enough, Mary,” said Wil- 
liam, with a shudder at the recollection. 

“ And when he found it out,” Mary went on, 
* you know what he sent us—— ” 

* And went without himself; I know he did,” 
said the boy; “and I say, he is a good old fi——; 
there, I didn’t mean slang—a good-natured, bene- 
volent friend.” 

— only one,” rejoined Mary Bevan, speaking 
sadly. 

* And a funny one, too,” continued Willy, in his 
rattlmg manner. “I can’t think how he lives: 
there are plenty of old books in his dirty old shop, to 
be sure, but he can’t eat them ; andI don’t think he 
sells one a week. A customer is quite an event to 
him, Iam sure. I say, Mary, isn’t he a miser, do 
you think? I shouldn’t wonder, now, if there is a 

oard of guineas somewhere in this tumble-down 
old house, if we could but get at them, eh?” 

“Nonsense, Willy. Mr. Underwood is not a 
= ; and if he were, it would be nothing to us, 
an ren) ” 

“ Well, well; I don’t believe he is, either. And 
I say, do you know what makes him so ugly ?” 

“Ugly! No, Willy; what do you mean?” 

“That great red scar on his face, and his blind 
eye. I can tell you.” 

“T think, Willy, we ought not to be talking so 
much about people that are absent.” 

“ Why, it is no harm—not abit; you will like to 
hear it. It was twenty years ago, or more, and 
Mr. Underwood lived, I don’t know where ; but it 
wasn’t in Summerville; and the house he lived in 
caught fire, and was burnt to the ground. He 
wasn’t a bookseller then; I don’t know what he 
was ; but he had a good deal of property in a box 
—’twas money, I dare say ; and he ran out with it 
all safe, and was going to take it where it would 
have kept safe, when he heard dreadful shrieks. 
There was a baby, or something of the sort, left by 
mistake at the top of the house, when everybody 
thought it was cleared out of living things. So 
what did he do—Mr. Underwood, I mean—but 
toss his box into somebody’s hands—‘ Take care of 
this for me,’ saidhe; and back he went into the 
burning house. Everybody said it would be of no 
use, for the stairs were on fire; but he didn’t heed 
them, and up he went somehow, and down he came 
with baby in his arms, all right, till he got to the 
first floor; and then he was stopped—the stairs 





were ail ina blaze. ‘ Catch this,’ he said; and he 
pitched the baby into the crowd, and it wasn’t hurt 
a bit; but as soon as he had done it, down he fell, 
right into the fire; the smoke had choked him. 
Well, they pulled him out, of course, or else he 
wouldn’t be alive now ; but burnt up, he was, all on 
one side; and that’s the story of his sear. And 
that wasn’t the worst; for when he came to him- 
self, his box was nowhere to be found ; and it never 
was found; and so he lost everything. I don’t 
know how he came to set up in the old book line ; 
but here he is, and—and I just wish we had some- 
thing to drink his health with—that’s all.” 

“Tt was just like Mr. Underwood,” said Mary ; 
“to think of others before himself. And it ought 
to make us think less of our own sorrows, to know 
that others have suffered more. It is dreadful to 
think of, though—poor Mr. Underwood ;” and 
Mary, in her turn, shuddered. “ And who told you 
this? Did he?” 

“No, he didn’t: 
about it.” 

“’Tis the only good thing I ever heard of his 
telling, Willy. Why do you keep company with 
such a boy as that? Iam sure he is not a proper 
companion for you.” 

“Why isn’t he P Because he is poor, like us, I 
suppose, Mary,” said the boy. 

“No, dear brother; no, no. But is it not of him, 
and such as him, you learn that strange, low, ugly 
way of talking you have got into lately ? and don’t 
you waste day after day, and evenings too, in the 
streets with boys you would once have been 
ashamed to be seen with? Dear Willy!” and 
Mary burst into tears. 

“And what would you have me do?” asked 
Willy, sullenly. ‘“ Look at these beggarly clothes ; 
who else would keep company with me, do you 
think, if such as Blackman did not? And as to 
wasting time—what can I do all day long? 
Havn’t I tried, again and again, till I won’t try 
any more—I won’t!—to get a berth? Nobody 
knows us, and nobody cares for us; why should I 
care for anybody? And as to talking—you would 
have me remember that I am a gentleman's son, I 
supposeP I tell you, I mean to do all I can to 
forget it.” 

Poor Mary—poor sister of a wilful but affection- 
ate, a high-spirited but a crushed-spirited youth 
—what could she do? what could she say? She 
felt how wrong Willy was; but she felt, too, how 
natural his feelings were, and how desperate her 
case and his case were. It was quite true, that 
they were unknown and unfriended in Summer- 
ville. Two years before, their father—a literary 
man of medium ability and some evanescent popu- 
larity, but poor, and broken in health and spirits, 
a widower too—had come from a distant county to 
Summerville, with the vague hope of more per- 
manent employment than he had previously been 
able to insure, and of obtaining situations for his 

irl and boy. He came to be disappointed, and to 
fie. And these were the orphan children, cast upon 
the world with none to care for them but the seller 
¢ second-hand ee i whose house their father 
ad happened to take lodgings. 

Piece by piece, almost every valuable the orphans 
inherited—and they were not many—had to be 
parted with, till starvation stared them in the face. 


Sam Blackman told me 
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But, at length, Mary obtained employment as a! oranges, apples, damaged dates, prunes, slices of 
sempstress, having to leave with her employer, as | cocoa-nut and pine-apple, filberts, brazil and other 
security for her honesty, her father’s watch and her | nuts, and fruits too numerous to be here recapitu- 
mother’s gold ring—the last relics of former days. | lated in detail—all might be had for “ only a penn: 
But strive as she might—and Mary Bevan had | a lot;” but these, like the oysters, we shall, wit 
a quick and neat hand, and a stout heart—she | the reader’s permission, pass over. 
could do nothing more than provide for daily | Towards the end of a street near “the Angel,” 
wants; and there were times when work failed. | Islington, stood a tall, pale, care-worn individual— 
Meanwhile, her brother, under no control save | a poor glass-blower—amusingly haranguing the 
hers—feeble sister as she was—grew almost un- | little crowd he had gathered around him, in the fol- 
manageable. He had sought, and she for him had | lowing style: “Only a penny a lot! ’Ere you hev 
sought employment, but in vain ; and, between him a little bird o’ paradise wi’ his long and beautiful 
and moral ruin, the barriers seemed to become , tail. Why, he’s worth all the money! Next you 
weaker and weaker every day. Where was it all  hev a capital little glass pen, sich as you'd not get 
to end P in a shop under a shilling; and then this other 
{10 BE CONTINUED. ] bird, here—all for a penny—only a penny, in a 
paper bag!” “Sold again,” he vociferated, as we 
er a —. - — > 
oon we had reac ing’s-cross—a crowded 
THE POWER OF A PENNY. thoroughfare, at which five roads meet, thronged 
Ovr readers, doubtless, remember the economi- | with ‘buses and cabs. There is one man shouting, 
cal aphorism respecting the propriety of taking | “Haingel;” another is vociferating, “ Strand, 
care of the pence, that the pounds might follow. It | Fleet-street, Pimlico, Pim-lee-co-o-w!” A third 
is not, however, with such fireside philosophy that | says, “ Kennington-gate ;” a fourth, “Tott’n’m- 
we have now to deal. We purpose taking the | coat-rowd!” a fifth, “Caledownian-rowd!” and 
reader with us into the crowded thoroughfares of | so on; not forgetting, “ Bank! Bank! Bank!” 
London, and proving to him, at least so far as he ; Here was a complete Babel of sounds; so that 
is concerned, the truth of another ancient saying, | here, at least, every man “ minds his own busi- 
that “one half of the world little knows how the | ness,” or there would soon ‘be unutterable confu- 
other half lives.” We shall confine our present | sion. One of these vehicles now rushed up to the 
remarks to the merchants of the street, and re- | spot at which we stood, and as it rattled against 
strict ourselves to such of them as deal in articles | the kerb-stone, we were aroused from our contem- 
procurable for “only a penny.” plations by the excited conductor, who screamed 
Having lately had occasion to traverse much of | out, “ Now, sir-r-r, Tott’n’m-coat-rowd; only a 
the metropolis on foot, we resolved, in the course of | penny.” We mounted the front seat, beside the 
our peregrinations, to watch the various circum- | driver, and had a delightfully refreshing ride down 
stances under which this cry was addressed to us; | the New-road to Tottenham-court-road, for the 
and waiving, for the nonce, our personal dignity, to | sum named. 
purchase some of the articles that we might happen | On getting down, we were accosted by a ragged 
to be offered in our perambulations. Little things | little urchin, with a small tin “ waiter” prin. = 
often lead to important results; and our traffick- | before him, on which he had a number of “ coat- 
ings, upon the occasion in question, may show per- | studs.” “ See how your coat’s blowed about, sir,” 
haps more strikingly the vast number of persons | he said; “won’t you have one of these studs ? 
employed in the manufacture, and sale in the | Onlya penny, sir. Do capital, sir, when the wea- 
streets, of commodities at a trifling cost. ther’s too hot, or your coat’s too tight to button, 
On emerging from our dwelling, we had not far | sir.’ So we purchased one, and having adjusted 
to go before the cry, “ only a penny,” met our ear. | it in our coat, passed on to the Edgeware-road. 
We found that it proceeded from a sharp little boy,| | Having concluded our business there, we en- 
with a truck bearing cherries at “a penny a | countered a number of little itinerant street-mer- 
pound.” ‘True to our resolution, we purchased a /| chants. Some sold those little metallic, shut-up 
penn’orth, which were handed to us on an im- | penholders, with a _ steel pen, “ only a penny.” 
mense cabbage leaf. The fruit was hardly to our | Others cried, “half quire note paper, only a 
taste, and the mode of tendering it not over gen- | penny ;” “ quarter of a hundred envelopes, only a 
teel ; but the boy seemed to relish it, for his mouth | penny.” Further on was a tall, melancholy-look- 
was black as if he had been regaling himself out | ing young man, with long black curly hair, and 
of an ink bottle. Feeling somewhat embarrassed | profuse moustaches, extolling the wondrous powers 
by our first purchase, we gladdened the hearts of | of his little, rudely-constructed microscopes, “ only 
some ragged little urchins by a donation of them. | a penny.” Having dealt with each of these, our 
We passed on, and left the cherry vendor vociferat- | pockets began to protrude in a manner somewhat 
ing, in stentorian tones, “ Ya-ah’s yer fine cher- | unseemly and uncomfortable. Our pocketful of 
ries, yer—owny a penny a pound!” pence, however, became proportionably lighter. 
The next candidate for penny customers was an| Next we bought a little bone article. which the 
Trish girl at an oyster stall ; but the three oysters | boy declared was a real “hivery” toothpick. It, 
she invited the public to accept for “ only a penny” | too, was only a penny ; and it struck as as truly 
were of dimensions so vast, that to have disposed | marvellous, that a sufficient number of them could 
of them all, or even of one of them, was a feat in | be disposed of to induce the manufacturers and 
gastronomy which only a dustman would have had | vendors to continue their operations at so low a 
the courage to undertake. Numerous other appeals | price. 
to the stomach of the population we witnessed;| Mingling with the throngs of foot passengers, 
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it seemed quite a relief to lose the sound of “ only | 
& penny,” which began to grow wearisome; but | 
we were not destined to enjoy a very lengthened | 
respite, for a few yards further was a tall, red- | 


haired, ferocious-looking Hibernian, with a tray 
full of “new pennies,” which were an exact and 
well-executed representation of the current coin. 
On close examination they proved to be hollow, 
containing within them half a dozen knives and 
forks, and plates! It closed, however, so neatly, 
that the joining was scarcely perceptible. The 
articles in the interior were of course extremely 
minute and rudely constructed ; but the thing itself 
was a piece of excellent workmanship. As it was 
“only a penny,” we purchased one, and passed on. 

Having occasion to visit the Oxford-street end 
of Tottenham-court-road, the old ery we found 
was resounding from the powerful lungs of a pen- 
cil manufacturer, who was offering a black-lead 
pencil, fourteen inches in length, and lead quite 
through of a tolerably good description. It was 
rather too unwieldy for our purposes, but, for ge- 
neral use, remarkably cheap and good, being espe- 
cially well adapted for carpenters and mechanical 
draughtsmen. 

At the corner of a street stood a sharp little boy 
in a scarlet frock, labelled “ Ragged School Shoe- 
black Brigade.” In the pursuit of our peripatetic 
philosophy our boots had lost the lustre of the 
morning, so we had them “ refreshed ” for a penny 
at the stand of this little boy, who speedily put on 
a fine polish in the place of dust and dirt, and also 
brushed the spatterings from the legs of the trou- 
sers—all for “a penny.” This little transaction is 


extremely suggestive to thoughtful minds ; though 
disquisition would be out of place here, one cannot 
help a moment’s reflection on the boon conferred 
on these poor little outcasts, in being thus enabled 
to earn a penny by honest industry, when every 
door was shut, and every back was turned upon 


them. We may notice, en passant, that from the 
last report of this organization, it appears that 
these little lads have cleaned 156,000 pairs of shoes 
during the past year, by which they have realized 
6507. Of this, 3607. was paid to them for wages, 
and 140/. went for working expenses. The boys 
managed to save 150/.! Similar brigades have 
been organized in Brighton, Liverpool, and 
Dublin. 

Another “penny *bus” now carried us to Far- 
ringdon-street, at the corner of which stood a 
diminutive old man, vending little cakes of paste 
to remove grease spots from cloth in general, and 
from coat collars in particular. It is matter of re- 
gret to us that we cannot express his singular 
tones of voice and depict his eccentric gesticula- 
tions ; for, if we could, the representation must as 
inevitably excite the risible propensities of every 
reader, as the actuality excited every bystander 
and passenger. The scene was made all the more 
ludicrous by a practical exhibition of the virtues of 
the paste in question for the purposes alluded to. 
The anti-greuse paste vendor accosted a venerable 
crossing sweeper, with a very large and palpable 
stain of grease, some inches in diameter, on the 
capacious tail of his well-worn and threadbare coat. 
Having displayed the spot to the little auditory, 
and having invited inspection to test its reality, 
he successfully commenced operations in the very 
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centre of it, that the removal of the grease might 
be more clearly apparent. Meantime he delivered 
a high eulogium on the merits of his production, 
appealing to the facts before them for a cerrobora- 
tion of his assertions. ‘ I don’t ask anybody,” he 


| said, “to buy this paste on the strength of my 


word, but come and see for yourselves. Here you 
see the effects before you. Surely a penny can’t hurt 
you! Do you think = ought to go about with 
dirty coat collars, when you can make ’em look 
clean and respectable for only a penny?” He con- 
cluded here with an air of self-satisfaction, evidently 
deeming his argumentation most incontrovertible, 
and his demonstration completely satisfactory. 
Having disposed of a few cakes, including one to 
ourselves, he moved a few paces further down the 
street, and we left him. 

The next little group we encountered was wit- 
nessing the performances of a man who was 
fiercely chopping a very thick piece of wood with a 
razor! Such were the rapidity and energy of his 
strokes, that the chips were flying off in every di- 
rection. He enlivened this operation by remarks 
to the bystanders, and concluded by s ning 
the razor with some paste, and calling attention 
to the fact that it was the same razor which had 
chopped the wood. Snatching a hair from the 
head of an errand boy among the bystanders, he 
then proceeded: “‘ Now, gentlemen, you see this 
hair ; see me chop it.”” Holding it up, he cut it at 
one stroke, proving the razor to possess, at that 
moment, a keenness of edge truly remarkable, 
considering its previous rs usage in connection 
with the stick. We purchased a cake : he wanted to 
sell us the razor and strop for 6d. each ; but as our 
object was “penny” articles, we respectfully de- 
clined the proposal and passed on. 

Finding ourselves an hour afterwards at West- 
minster-bridge, we were suddenly aroused by the 
cry—‘ This way to London-bridge ; now, sir; pay 
here, sir. London-bridge only a penny.” So we 
enjoyed our picturesque voyage in the steamboat 
to London-bridge, and this remarkable coin, “a 
penny,” was all that was demanded as the fare. 
We will not stop to notice the variety of penny 
trash, in the shape of periodicals, offered to us 
while on board these boats; nor did we so far 
contribute to the dissemination of their pestilential 
influences as to purchase even a single copy to com- 
plete our specimens. Landing at London-bridge, 
we proceeded on our journey. 

Space would fail us to catalogue the stalls 
containing various children’s toys—‘“ Pick where 
you like, ‘ only a penny’ a piece;” or the heaps of 
odd volumes and pamphlets on the bookstalls— 
* All this lot ‘only a penny’ a volume.” But we 
have not yet done with this wonderful coin. 
Here was a group of foot-passengers, listening to 
the oration of a little bald-headed individual, dis- 
coursing eloquently on the advantages of knowing 
short-hand. “ For the small consideration of a 
penny, you may purchase my ‘Stenography in Mini- 
ature’ ’”’—a card of two inches square—* whereby 
a person of common intellect may learn, in a few 
hours, to write short-hand without the assistance 
of a teacher.” His little cards contained his alpha- 
bet, with the intimation that “there are no vowels 
except at the beginning and end of words, and 
then they are expressed by a dot, thus (.);” and an 
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injunction to “write much before you attempt to | the string was transformed into a harlequin—an 


read what you have written ’—just the very oppo- 
site, we may remark, as knowing the art, of what 
any sensible short-hand writer would advise the 
tyro to do. Our stenographie artist having ex- 
patiated to his street audience at some length on 
the value of a education in general, and on 
a knowl short-hand writing in particular, 
taking off his hat and elaborately wiping the per- 
spiration from his face and neck, he added, * Such 
are the advantages ; and if I have not made a bet- 
ter use of them myself, that’s my concern ; all I ask 
of you is to purchase one of these little cards for a 
penny,” es up and complied with his 
request, as also did two or three others, and then 
the little man moved on to renew his singular per- 
formance in some other locality. 

We had scarcely brought these reflections to a 
termination, when we beheld another individual, in 
the midst of a group, selling little pasteboard 


tubes, closed at one end by a piece of looking-glass, 
and having an aperture at the top and another at 
the opposite end of the tube. The reflector being 
placed obliquely, by looking in at the top you dis- 
tinctly saw what was transpiring behind you. The 
itinerant merchant at present in question was 
of whom we can convey but a 


quite a “ character,” 
very we idea in any description we may 
attempt. e was of the middle height, stoutly 
built, with a serenity of countenance strikingly 
contrasting with the pale and anxious appearance 
of most of the others we had met, His hair was 
light and long, and his beard had had but a re- 
mote acquaintance with the barber’s shop, or with 
his own razor, if indeed he possessed such an im- 
plement of cleanliness. Still his general appear- 
ance was tolerably clean and decent. Having 
disposed of two or three of his articles while we 
were making these observations, he again began 
his speech. “ Now, gents’—a favourite contrac- 
tion, it may be observed, among street orators— 
“here you are; only a penny for these very handy 
little articles. You see, by looking in at the top 
hole, the small mirror being placed in a slantindi- 
cular direction, you will perceive any parties com- 
ing behind without giving yourselves the trouble 
of turning round, and then running up against 
any party, or knocking yourselves ’gainst the 
lamp-posts.” Then he began to experiment as 
follows: “ Hold the glass up to your eye like this; 
now I see two young gents coming behind me; 
now they stop. Here comes a servant maid, with 
her missus’s beer. See, she can’t keep her mouth 
away from the jug;” (laughter, in the midst of 
which we moved a few steps nearer). ‘“ Here 
comes another gent, with his pockets full of some- 
thing. See, he’s taking out a penny.” We 
thought this rather personal, and were going to 
“ move on,” when turning suddenly round upon us 
he vociferated, “ Ya-ah you are, sir—only a 
towe. be There was no escape now; so we 
ught one, and moved ~~ away. 

Next we beheld a man, well known to the fre- 
quenters of Cheapside, who says “only a penny” 
with a rapidity truly astonishing. He sells chil- 
dren’s pictures, which change from one thing to 
another totally different, by pulling a string at the 
bottom of them. For instance, a picture repre- 
senting a lady dressed & la Bloomer, by pulling 


ce te 





| association of ideas not very charitable to those of 


the fair sex beyond the Atlantic, who favour these 
encroachments on male attire. But we must draw 
to a conclusion, and pass over Italian boys sell- 
ing penny casts of sculptured figures ; and a sandy- 
haired, dirty-looking young man, who pretends to 
sell, under a heavy wager, a real gold wedding-ring 
and a good sovereign for a penny! Neither may 
we pause to describe an aged female, whose hoary 
locks bore testimony of some seventy winters, 
and who was selling elegant little green candle 
shades, with neat wire frames complete, for a 
penny. Our physical energies have limits, and 
feeling somewhat fatigued, we found even in our 
repose the power of the penny. “ Penny News 

oms,” conveniently situated, invited us to rest 
and refresh our weary limbs, and gratify our men- 
tal tastes by the perusal, if we wished, of all the 
morning and evening London papers, and all the 
— provincial journals, including those from 

colonies. 

Here we shall take farewell of our readers, 
thinking we have said enough to give the “penny” 
a consideration somewhat more nearly approximat- 
ing its social importance, by showing how large a 
portion of our fellow-creatures, in the streets alone, 
subsist by the production and sale of penny 
articles, Ifwe have excited sympathy for them, 
and taught any reader to prize more the worth of 
a@ penny, our perambulation will not have been in 
vain. 





THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


Or all the public buildings in London, none is so 
strikingly significant of its mercantile greatness, 
and the vast extent of its commercial transactions, 
as the present Custom-house. This edifice, simple 
in architecture and unpretending in position, is yet, 
to the mind of an intelligent and reflective visitor, 
more imposing—better adapted to excite astonish- 
ment and awaken interest—than those more splen- 
did structures which attest either the artistic genius 
of past times, or the opulence and luxury of the 
present. We admire these for their own intrinsic 
beauty, or as memorials of departed talent; but on 
a building like the Custom-house we look with 
greater reverence, as indicative of the rise and pro- 
gress of British enterprise and civilization. Nor is 
it merely the wide extent and diversified aspects of 
our industry and commerce that this edifice denotes : 
it is also illustrative of our political and social posi- 
tion, and especially of that freedom which is the 
glory of our land, and which, next to its Chris- 
tianity, is the surest guarantee of the peace and in- 
creasing prosperity of its ever-growing population. 

A walk of two minutes from the foot of the steps 
at the city end of London-bridge brings us to a 
plain brick building, on the south side of Lower 
Thames-street, with a frontage of nearly 500 feet. 
There are three entrances, with glass-panelled 
swing doors, through which persons are continu- 
ally passing; but the principal one is the centre, 
and conducts the visitor to a large hall, with a 
double stone staircase leading to the “long room ” 
and to the upper floors and apartments. Up and 
down this staircase, in office hours, a stream of 
human life is ever flowing. Ship-owners and 
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THE “LONG ROOM” AT THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


brokers are hurrying to and fro between the “ long 
room ” and their own offices or ships, to report the 
arrival of some vessels, and obtain clearances or 
warrants for the departure of others; whilst mer- 
chants and their clerks are hastening to pay the 
duties on imported or exported goods. At busy 
seasons, the echo of so many rapid footsteps on the 
stairs blends in strange combination with the hol- 
low sound produced by the slamming of doors in 
distant parts of the building, and which reverberates 
along its passages and halls. On reaching the top 
of the staircase, we push aside the swinging glass 
doors, and enter what is called “the lobby.” Here, 
beneath the windows, at a desk running the whole 
length of the apartment, stand the custom-house 
agents and their clerks, who, for a small remunera- 
tion, prepare the entries, and clear the goods of 
such merchants as prefer thus to save the time and 
trouble of their own employés and themselves. On 
the opposite side from this desk, we pass through 
another set of glazed doors to the “long room ” 
itself, where all the business of the in-door depart- 
ment of the Custom-house, so far as relates to the 
importation and exportation of goods, is transacted. 
This spacious room is 190 feet long, 66 feet wide, 
and about 45 feet in height, and is lighted by 13 
ground-glass windows on the southern side ; there 
are also, at the eastern and western ends, two ad- 
ditional windows, immediately beneath the ceiling, 
which is arched, and, though not much ornamented, 
is handsome and imposing. The floor is wood, and 





the walls-and ceiling are coloured in imitation of | 
stone. The apartment is warmed in winter b. 
three large stoves, on the principle of Dr. Arnott ; 
and the windows being double, and the walls 
thick, a pleasant and nearly uniform temperature 
is secured at all seasons. Along each of the four 
sides a portion of the room is parted off by a 
counter, leaving the centre ot the apartment clear, 
and, within the space parted off, the clerks, about 
eighty in number, have their desks. These func- 
tionaries are divisible into three classes, namely, 
officers of the inward, the outward, and the coast 
departments respectively. bp apes business 
is to inspect the returns of g shipped or im- 
ported, to compute the duties according to the esta- 
blished rates, and to receive the amount payable 
on each transaction from the merchants or their 
clerks. 

It is, however, after all, a very small proportion 
of the entire business of the establishment that is 
conducted here. The total number of officers and 
clerks employed within “ the house’ is about 300 ; 
and, independently of the long room, there are 170 
distinct apartments provided for them. There are 
also, in regular employment, about 300 persons, 
whose occupation is principally without doors, but 
who are in constant communication with the build- 
ing ; and, in addition to all these, a large body of 
supernumeraries, varying in number with the 
season and the ships in port; sometimes as 
many as 2000 have om engaged upon the river 
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between London and Gravesend. The entire busi- 
ness of the Custom-house is indeed of the most 
onerous and multifarious description. Not only 
the port of London, but all the outports are placed 
under the supervision of the commissioners in 
Thames-street, so that an immense amount of 
correspondence has unceasingly to be maintained 
with every part of the British coast. Clerks are 
also constantly occupied in recording the facts 
and figures which indicate the commercial move- 
ments of the country, the Custom-house being 
one of the oldest and most important sources 
of statistical knowledge on questions of political 
economy. 

On leaving the long room and lobby, we pass 
through dark lengthy passages, extending from one 
end of the building to the other, and communi- 
cating with the numerous rooms occupied by the 
officers and clerks. These are constructed and ar- 
ranged with a view to the public convenience and 
that of the establishment ; and the officials of each 
department sit together, or in close contiguity. 
The ground floor and the first and second stories 
are all devoted to business purposes. The base- 
ment is occupied by cellars, fire-proof and substan- 
tially built, with walls of great thickness, where 
the wines and spirits are kept which have been 
seized by the custom-house officers. The king’s 
warehouse is a spacious apartment on the ground 
floor, handsomely arched. On the southern side 
of the building there is an entrance from the river 
for the officers and clerks, used by them exclusively. 
The public are, however, admitted to the quay, 
whence a fine view of the Thames, the shipping, 
and London-bridge is obtained. We enter it by 
iron gates from Thames-street, either at the east- 
ern or western end; the quay itself extending the 
whole length of the Custom-house. It is broad and 
well gravelled, and affords a most pleasant and 
agreeable promenade. In winter time, the rays of 
the noon-day sun are reflected from the edifice, 
which also protects the visitor from the north 
wind; and in summer, the gay appearance of the 
river, with its steamers, barges, and trading ves- 
sels, can nowhere be surpassed. 

The history of the customs duties is strikingly 
illustrative of the great social changes which, in 
the course of centuries, have transpired in this our 
native land. Indeed, since the period when these 
duties were first imposed, a total revolution has 
been effected in the condition and pursuits of its 
inhabitants. Agriculture, and that of the simplest 
kind, was then the staple means of subsistence ; 
trade was in its infancy, and foreign commerce 
hardly known. Of duties on imports, for the bene- 
fit of the sovereign, we have no particular account 
till the time of Ethelred 11, who, in a council at 
Wantage, fixed the rates of toll on ships and mer- 
chandise arriving at Billingsgate, then the principal 
landing-place in the port of London. Small boats 
were to pay a halfpenny, large ones a penny, 
decked ships fourpence, ete. It would seem, how- 
ever, that before this, it had been the custom (as 


the name itself denotes) to exact some payment for | 


the landing or shipping of merchandise at the 
various ports ; indeed the practice appears to have 
been derived from the Romans, and sanctioned by 
usage immemorial. These tolls were imposed 
equally on all sorts of goods, necessaries as well as 
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luxuries, but generally at a higher rate on the 
goods of foreigners than on those of native mer- 
chants. After the Norman conquest, tolls on mer- 
chandise at the outports were exacted by the 
baron by whom the town was protected. Some are 
of opinion that the customs paid to the king ori- 
ginated in his ancient claim of pre-emption, or 
right of buying for the use of the royal household, 
in preference toall other persons, at a lower rate, 
and even without the consent of the owner. This 
claim being extended to goods imported was called 
prisage; and of foreign produce wine, being the 
article most in request at court, was the chief ob- 
ject of theexaction. The claim was, two tons from 
every ship laden with twenty or more; and a duty 
of twe shillings upon every ton of wine imported 
by foreigners was called butlerage, from being paid 
to the king’s butler. In early times, the king him- 
self, with the nobility and clergy, not unfrequently 
engaged in mercantile pursuits and speculations. 
Even foreign ecclesiastics, including the pope and 
cardinals, frequently obtained licences from the 
kings of England to export wool and other com- 
modities without payment of duty. Provisions of 
various sorts, such as corn, wine, fish, salt, and 
fruit, appear to have been the chief articles of im- 
port; and wool, leather, lead, and tin, were the 
staple of the exported goods. Until so late as the 
early part of the 16th century, the foreign com- 
merce of the country was mainly in the hands of 
aliens, many of whom, especially the French, 
Flemings, and Italians, settled in London, re- 
siding, for convenience sake, in the streets nearest 
to the river. Along its northern banks, in Thames- 
street, were their landing-places, warehouses, and 
cellars; and the thoroughfare itself was crowded 
with foreigners. Indeed, for a lengthened period, 
these enterprising colonists secured a large share 
even of the internal domestic trade of England. 
They were not only importers and shippers, but 
wholesale merchants too. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, however, a period when the national mind 
and energies became more fully and actively de- 
veloped, a change took place, and both the trade 
and commerce of the country by degrees passed into 
the hands of native merchants. Large commercial 
companies were formed ; amongst others the East 
India Company, founded in 1599, with a capital of 
30,0002. in 101 shares; and an impetus was given 
to British enterprise which had hitherto been un- 
known. 

From the time of Edward 1, legislation upon the 
subject of the customs had begun to assume a dis- 
tinct and specific character. In that reign several 
new duties were imposed, in addition to those pre- 
viously established, especially that on wool, the 
principal article of export, which was increased 
from 6s. 8d. to 10s. per sack; whilst, at the same 
time, the king assented to several statutes adapted 
to encourage commerce, and give greater security 
to mercantile enterprise ; Edward being evidently of 
the opinion expressed by Stow, the annalist, that, 
by trade, merchants not only profit themselves and 
the publie but “ bear a good fleece which the prince 
may shear when he seeth good,” and that so far, 
therefore, as the amount of commerce was con- 
cerned, the interest of both parties was identical. 
But it was not till the first year of Elizabeth (a.v. 
1559) that those measures on this subject were 
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enacted, which may be regarded as the commence- 
ment of the present system. B 


the act then | 


degradation, Our intercourse with these countries 
should be improved to the promotion of their best 


passed, nearly all the old quays and landing-places | interests, We should aim to enrich them, not 
on the river between London and Gravesend were | merely by the productions of our manufacturing 
abolished, twenty only being excepted and ap- | skill, but by the blessings of knowledge and the 


pointed as legal wharts. 


six subordinates. 


tinual augmentation of the revenue from this 
source, strikingly proving the advance of England 
in the refinements of civilized life, in operative 
industry, commercial enterprise, and everything 
that can raise a people in the great social scale. A 
glance at the statistics of the customs, as illus- 
trating this fact, will be instructive. 

In the year 1354, the duties on imports for the 
entire country amounted to only 5807. 6s. 8d.; the 
exports, however, were, at the same time, above 
80,0007. At this period, the amount collected at 
London was little, if any, more than that yielded 
by the principal outports. By the commencement 
of the 16th century, however, London had esta- 
blished its commercial supremacy. In 1613, the 
customs of this city amounted to 109,572/.; and 
those of the outports, taken together, to only 
38,5027. From 1671 to 1688, the customs of 
England averaged 555,752/. a year. From 1700 to 
1714, the average was 1,352,7647. In 1725, the 
eustoms of London only, amounted to nearly 
1,500,000/., or more than the whole customs re- 
venue of England in 1714. In 1800, the revenue 
collected at London exceeded 6,000,0007. In 1806, 
the amount for the whole of Great Britain was 
nearly 12,400,0007. In 1840, the total collection 
was 23,341,8137., of which 11,116,685/., or nearly 
half, was collected in the port of London. In 
1851, according to a return which we have ob- 
tained, the amount was 11,285,732/., being but a 
slight increase upon the previous period, and which 
is explained by taking into. account the large re- 
missions of duties which have been made during 
the last eleven years. The total expenses of col- 
lecting the customs duties at the present time are 
about one million sterling. 

Our space will not permit us, in this paper, to 
particularise the duties imposed upon imports and 
exports respectively, or to describe the mode in 
which the business of the Custom-house is trans- 
acted. The facts stated amply prove that Britain 
is a country which has been signally favoured by 
Divine Providence in its material and socia} inter- 
ests. These, for several centuries, have uot only 
sustained no serious reverse; but, with few interrup- 
tions, have steadily advanced—advanced in a ratio, 
and to a point, to which the history of no other 
nation affords a parallel. This cireumstance should 
be matter, not so much for self-exaltation, as 
for gratitude to the Author and Giver of all good 
things: It should also awaken in us a lively sense 
of national responsibility. As the result of our 
commercial prosperity, we enjoy facilities of com- 
munication with almost all the nations of the 
globe. Many of these are involved in moral dark- 
ness, and, as the consequence, in social misery and 





Eight principal officers | light of scripture truth. The mutual dependence 
of customs were appointed, each having from two to | 
or about thirty years from this | 
time the duties were farmed for the sum of | 
20,0007. a year; in 1590, however, the govern. | 
ment took the matter into its own hands, and the | 
returns were increased to 30,0007. From that time | 
till now there has been a steady and almost con- | 


of nations, who rely upon each other for many of 
the physical comforts of life, is a wise and benefi- 
cent arrangement of Providence, by which, in the 
supply of men’s bodily wants, a channel is opened 
for the relief of the more pressing necessities of 
their moral nature. Let us hope that the increas- 


ing freedom and extension of our trade with 
foreign countries may be productive of lasting 
good, in reference to the highest interests of the 
great human family, and tend to unite its mem- 
bers more closely in the bonds of amity and peace. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHANN 
GOTTFRIED SEUME. 


Ir affords a great but melancholy interest to turn 
from the brilliant pages of history, detailing the 
results of battles, whether fought in the struggle 
for national independence or for purposes of kingly 
ambition, and take up the narrative of individuals 
who have contributed to these events, and whose 
heart-rending sufferings form but an atom in the 
immense aggregate of human misery necessarily 
attendant ona great war. Among the many tales 
of suffering, more or less intimately connected with 
the American War of Independence, few are better 
calculated to inspire the reader with a horror of 
war in general, and more particularly of that mili- 
tary despotism which then existed on the continent 
of Europe, than the history of the subject of our 
present memoir. Though we have no heroic deeds 
to record, no blood-curdling accounts of carnage 
and bloodshed to narrate, yet is our interest not 
less excited on behalf of the sufferer; the more so, 
that he possessed a mind well stored with the trea- 
sures of ancient and modern literature, and ex- 
quisitely sensitive feelings that revolted at the very 
name of injustice. 

The name of no German prince is pronounced 
by the modern German with a greater degree of 
abhorrence than that of Frederic 11, elector of 
Hesse Cassel. “ Trafficker in men,” and “ dealer 
in souls,” are the epithets which have descended to 
posterity in conjunction with his name. He was, it 
is true, a liberal patron of science and the fine 
arts; but a t part of his immense income, by 
which he was enabled to foster them, was derived 
from the nefarious practice of selling the service of 
his soldiers to whatever nation was willing to pay 
him liberally for it. From the English alone he 
received more than three millions sterling, during 
the American War, for the troops he contributed. 
Nor, in the enlistment of his soldiers, did he confine 
himself to his own subjects, but seized upon any 
hapless wanderer found in his dominions ; provided 
he was of a nation not likely to call the elector to 
account for his actions. 

It was towards the close of evening, one day in 
the latter period of the American War, that a 
young student was seen slowly entering the little 
town of Vach, on the confines of Hesse Cassel. 
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He seemed much fatigued, for he walked with the 
heavy, ging motion of one who has made a 
long pedestrian journey, and whom even the cheer- 
ing prospects of speedy repose cannot induce to 
quicken his pace. His whole fortune consisted of 
the few articles of clothing which he carried in a 
little knapsack on his back, about half a dozen 
dollars in his pocket, and two small volumes—the 
one Horace, the other Virgil. The resolute ex- 
pression of his dark eye, and his broad expansive 
forehead, bespoke firmness and _ self-confidence. 
The term of the student’s journey was Paris, and 
this was the third day of his toilsome travel. 
Johann Gottfried Seume, for so was the student 
named, although destined to hold a high rank 
among’ the lite celebrities of his fatherland, as 
a prose writer and poet, was the son of poor but 


honest parents, At the age of twelve he had lost | 


his father, who left behind him a widow and five 
children, entirely unprovided for. By the assist- 
ance of a count, who had been his father’s land- 
lord, he was sent to a private school, where the 


Shaftesbury, and Bayle completely unsettled his 
opinions. Incapable of disguising them, he came 
into open collision with his teachers, and formed 
the resolution of freeing himself from his now in- 
supportable situation, by quitting the university. 
The generosity of his friends had supplied him 
with fifteen shillings a month for his personal ex- 
penses, a sum which, though small, he confesses 
would have sufficed, had he not acquired a passion 
for theatricals, which regularly absorbed nearly 
two-thirds of his income. He sold his books and 
all that he could dispose of, paid his debts, and 
started for Paris. On the third day he arrived, as 
we have seen, at Vach. 

The trouble of seeking a humble house of enter- 
tainment, where he could repose his weary limbs 
and recruit his exhausted strength, was soon taken 
off his hands. He was met by one of the elector’s 
recruiting parties—questioned, examined, and cross- 
examined—and, in spite of all protestations against 
such flagrant injustice, was carried off and de- 
spatched forthwith to the fortress of Ziegenhain, 











master’s lady vainly endeavoured to polish his | Here he found hundreds of companions in distress, 
manners, whiten his hands, and smooth the | of all countries, many of whom had been seized 
wrinkles of his forehead, so often furrowed at this | upon in the same violent manner, all waiting till 
early age by moody, melancholy reflection; but | they could be sent to Bremen, in order to embark 
where, according to the testimony of his master, | for America. It was a motley group of human 
he had done more in two years than other boys in | sufferers, of all shades of character, good and bad, 
six, Transplanted to a public school at Leipsig, his | well educated and ignorant; but all animated by 
original mind did not fail to clash occasionally with | one common sentiment—hatred of the tyrant who, 
the old-school system of teaching adopted by his | to enrich himself, was about to send them, like 
new master, among whose numerous peculiarities sheep to the butcher’s shambles, to shed their 




















was that of addressing his pupils in the first person 
of the plural number. 

“Where is our written preparation?” said the 
pedagogue one day to Seume ; for he was extremely 
strict in requiring all his pupils to write down on 
apiece of paper the meanings of the words they 
had looked for in the dictionary. 

“Here!” answered the pupil laconically, point- 
ing to his forehead. 

“We are impertinent, sir; we shall see.” 

Chuckling at the opportunity of taking down 
the pride of his arrogant pupil, the pedagogue ex- 
amined him severely; but the student had not 
overrated his powers, and the disappointed master 
was fain to be content with muttering a few words 
about obstinacy and boldness, and passed on to the 
next boy. 

On the occasion of another dispute, the teacher, 
with indefensible warmth, exclaimed in anger, 
“ Sir, we are an ass.” 

“ As far as I am concerned, I protest agaiust the 
assertion,” replied the pupil coolly. The school 
was in an uproar of laughter, to the great discom- 
fiture of the enraged master. 

But this opposition could not last long ; Seume 
obtained the permission of his patron, the count, 
to undergo the necessary examination previous to 
enteringa higher school; but his classical attain- 
ments were found to be such as rendered further 
attendance in school unnecessary, and he was at 


once entered as a student in the university of | 


Leipsig. 

He now devoted himself to study with all the 
energy of his ardent temperament, and made rapid 
progress in the ancient classics, especially in He- 

rew. But scepticism had seized hold of him, and 
his zealous study of the works of Bolingbroke, 


| blood on a foreign shore, and that in a cause for 
| which none had any sympathy, and of which many 
, of them had no further knowledge than what they 
| had gained from their fellow-captives. This gene- 
| ral hatred soon engendered the wish to free them- 

selves from the abhorred service; and the occa- 
| sional secret meetings, among the most daring of 
| the oppressed, ripened into a general conspiracy. 
| It was natural that the cultivated and bold mind 
| of Seume should gain an ascendancy over his com- 
' rades, who put such confidence in his courage and 
judgment that they chose him as their leader, and 
invested him with unlimited power. Seume, how- 
ever, foresaw the difficulty of keeping a secret that 
was known to so many ; he, therefore, resolved on 
maturely considering the prospects of success before 
accepting the perilous post. His intention was 
merely to conduct them to the frontiers of Hesse, 
and then let them disperse in all directions. While 
| yet undecided as to what step he should take, an 
old Prussian sergeant, one of the kidnapped, came 
up to him. 

“Young man,” said he, “you are rushing to 
certain destruction. Your numbers are too great; 
you will be betrayed. Believe an old man. I have 
been present on like occasions more than once. You 
seem good and honest, and I love you like a father. 
Be guided by my advice.” On further reflection, 
the advice of the old man seemed good, and it was 
followed. Seume had just time to decline the 
honour intended him, and to dissuade his comrades 
from the attempt, when they discovered that the 
whole plot had been betrayed by a tailor, who had 
purchased by his treason the post of sergeant. The 
hatred and persecution of his comrades, however, 
soon compelled him to exchange the situation for a 
handful of ducats and his liberty. 
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The troops were reviewed at Hanoverian Minden, 
and compelled to wave their hats and shout 
“Long live the king,” after which they proceeded 
to Bremer-haven, at the mouth of the Weser, 
where the English transport ships were waiting to 
receive them. But Seume has written an account 
of the first half of his own life, and we shall now 
let him speak for himself, merely somewhat con- 
densing his narrative. 

“In the English transport vessels we were 
pressed, squeezed, and arranged in fayers like 

ickled herrings. To gaim room, there were no 
canny but a kind of boxes, one row above 
another. A full-grown man could not stand up- 
right between the decks ; nor, in the box, even sit in 
an erect posture. In each compartment lay six 
men, though four were enough to fill it; the other 
two, therefore, had to be pressed in. It may easily 
be imagined that there was no lack of warmth 
during the warm weather. It was utterly impos- 
sible for any one of the occupants to turn round, 
or lie on his back. It was necessary to lie on his 
side, and as straight as possible. When we had 
sufficiently perspired and been well roasted on the 
one side, the man on the right wing cried, ‘face 
about ;’ and when we had had quantum satis on 
the other side, the left man cried the same, and we 
squeezed ourselves into our former position. It 


was to me a new and strange feeling, when, the 
following morning, I stepped on deck and saw 
around me nothing but sky and ocean. The waves 
rolled majestically, and the ships tossed and danced, 
like magic liliputian toys, on the boundless im- 


measurable surface. I felt as if transported to 
another world. 

“Through the kindness of the captain, who had 
found me one day reading Horace on the deck, I 
was allowed more freedom on board than my com- 
rades; especially as I took much interest in naviga- 
tion, and made myself acquainted with the nomen- 
clature of the ropes and tackle. It was my inces- 
sant craving for activity that here again procured 
me many little advantages, and preserved my 
health. I was also occasionally indebted to him 
for an extra portion of beef and biscuit, which he 
sent me secretly in a nightcap, and which formed a 
very grateful present. The ship’s provisions were 
not of the best kind, nor very plentiful: to-day, 
pork and pease; to-morrow, pease and pork. We 
often had storms, and some of them were violent 
in the extreme. The towering of the waves, the 
howling of the wind through the sails, the beating 
and noise of the cordage, the thunder of the surges 
against the vessel, the shouting of the crew, the 
entire ocean so fearfully angry—all is terrible to 
the novice; but he soon becomes accustomed to it, 
and learns to sleep tranquilly amidst the roar of 
the warring clements. The magistrate of the 
Rhine, who caused all the nightingales to be shot 
because they disturbed his sleep, could not have 
resorted to a better means of cure than a voyage 
over the ocean, especially if made in an English 
ship. : 

“ When not engaged in working with the sailors 
I mounted to the mast-head, with my Virgil, and 
compared the storms we had experienced with his 
descriptions; and never did I find him so truthful 
and animated as when thus thinking of the last 
storm we had had, and awaiting the approach of 





another. " His insequitur clamorque virim, stri- 
dorque rudentum, is simple and picturesquely 
beautiful, painting as it does the whole scene, ‘Thi 
he must have felt himself; for, with few changes, it 
is repeated in all his descriptions of a storm at sea. 
If we did not know that he had been to sea, we 
might have been sure of it from these passages, 
just as I conclude from his description of Mount 
Atlas, that he was never on a mountain of the first 
magnitude.” 

An inquiring mind can be placed in no situation 
in which it may not fmd opportunities for gaining 
knowledge and subjects for meditation ; we accord- 
ingly find that of Seume ever active, and deriving 
knowledge from events that were to others but a 
simple source of annoyance ; while his description 
of the voyage abounds with reflections, which show 
that for him even the tedium and sufferings of a 
long voyage were not objects devoid of interest. 
The young soldier had, indeed, time enough to re- 
flect; for the voyage, which, under favourable 
circumstances, usually lasted four weeks, occu- 
pied twenty-two. To avoid the cruising vessels 
of the French and Spanish, the convoy, W ich con- 
sisted of nearly seventy vessels, sailed in a northerly 
direction, and was driven by the tempests near the 
coast of Greenland. The provisions began to fail, 
and the sufferings of the soldiers became extreme, 
when at length land was discovered; and, in the 
joyful anticipation of once more setting foot on 
dry land, the past and its miseries were forgotten. 

“On taking leave of the captain,” continues 
Seume, “ he shook me heartily by the hand. 

“It is a pity, my boy,’ said he, ‘that you can- 
not stay with us; you would soon become a good 
sailor.’ 

“* Heartily, I would,’ said I; ‘ but you see it is 
impossible.’ 

— it is: well, may you be prosperous; fare- 
well. 

“ With a grateful wish for the welfare of the hu- 
mane captain, I descended the ladder, and we 
rowed to the shore. 

“TT was appointed sergeant, and ordered to erect 
the tents. 

“*Schlippe,’ said I to an old grenadier, who was 
given me as assistant, ‘I understand Latin and 
Greek very well, Lut nothing of military tactics ; 
_ me: perhaps I shall be able to help you here- 
after.’ 

“The old man laughed, took the axe and a 
few soldiers with him, and, acting under my 
orders, soon raised the tent. As sergeant, it was 
also my duty to exercise the troops, though I knew 
nothing of the matter myself. 

“*Schlippe,’ said I, again, ‘let us go into the 
wood, and let me into the secrets of the ma- 
nual exercise.’ All went on well, and, like the 
academical professor who learns in teaching, I 
soon beeame skilful in the management of my 
weapons, and in the execution of simple mancu- 
vres. A little knowledge of mathematical figures 
= presence of mind is all that is required for the 

atter. 

“ I was sitting in my tent,one day, when an officer 
entered, and asked me if I was Sergeant Seume. 
I answered him in the affirmative. He took me 
by the arm and conducted me to his tent, at the 
other end of the camp. I waited in suspense for 
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the result, as he was very monosyllabical on the 
way. There were some verses lying on the table; 
he put them into my hand, and asked me if they 
were mine. I told himthey were. It was a tragi- 
comic elegy on our present life in the camp. 

“*We must become better acquainted, Seume,’ 
said he. 

“* Very willingly,’ I answered. 

“He then gave mea piece of venison for supper; 
for he was a good sportsman, and seldom without 
it. From that time we become as inseparable 
friends as the nature of our irksome duties would 
permit. Miinchausen* was then, what Johnson 
calls, ‘a man of sound, strong, unlettered sense ;’ a 
circumstance of much advantage, both to himself 
and tome. My faculties were not a little obscured 
by the dust of the schools, though my classical 
attainments were but slight. His approbation was 
my best reward, and his criticism my best in- 
structor. I now understood that school-learning 
is not all that is required.” 

Introduced by his friend Miinchausen to some 
brother officers, the young sergeant found allevia- 
tion from the toils and drudgery of a soldier’s life. 
He was freely admitted into their society, when- 
ever he could find a leisure hour; and, as most of 
the officers were keen sportsmen, the game they 
provided formed an agreeable variety from the ra- 
tions served out to the troops. But Seume’s services 
were required as secretary, and to his mortification 
he found himself deprived of the few leisure hours 
he had hitherto enjoyed. He had, as he says, to 
write, write, write, till he was almost driven to 
despair, and often about absurd subjects, having 


to copy a whole sheet about an old broken pot- 


lid, or some such trifle, not worth a penny. The 
opposition he made to this slavish occupation pro- 
cured him a night’s imprisonment; but he was 
afterwards released from his duties as sergeant, that 
he might devote himself entirely to those of his 
new post. 

Continually encouraged by his friend Miinc- 
hausen, he wrote several pieces of poetry; all of 
which are now lost, except one fragment, which he 
has preserved in his autobiography, and which is 
not unworthy of the fame he subsequently attained. 
But, as he says, he had neither mind nor leisure to 
write, and preferred wandering in the woods with 
his Homer, Virgil, or Horace in his hand, in which 
he was sometimes so absorbed as to forget the 
regulations of the service, which required all to be 
in the camp at the going down of the sun. Situ- 
ated on the outskirts of the theatre of war, Seume 
and his regiment had no participation in the fight- 
ing, beyond a slight skirmish or two with the 
French outposts. Inaction, a greater torment to 
him than all he had suffered, tended to increase 
the disgust which the fact of his being an unwill- 
ing English mercenary, and employed against a 
people struggling for their independence, naturally 
created in him. Inspired, too, by no hope of be- 
coming an officer—which was impossible in the 
German service—he formed, in conjunction with a 





* This Baron von Miinchausen, afterwards colonel in the 
Hessian army, and a poet of some celebrity, is not to be con- 
founded with the better-known Baron von Miinchausen to 
whom we are indebted for the mendacious travels of the 

t Baron of the same name, which were written by his 
friend, the celebrated poet Burger. 
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friend, the project of deserting to the Americans. 
The proclamation of peace, however, put an end to 
their designs, and the friends agreed to return with 
the regiment to their native country ; being unwill- 
ing, as they said, to vegetate the rest of their 
lives among the Hurons and the new republicans. 
Dangerous as the experiment of desertion would 
have been, Seume would doubtless have run the 
risk, could he have foreseen the misfortunes that 
awaited him in his native country. After a voyage 
of scarcely more days than the passage out had 
lasted weeks, the Hessian troops landed at Bremen. 

“ Here we were horror-struck,” continues Seume, 
“by the report, that on arriving at Minden we should 
be sold to the Prussians. It was whispered aloud, 
and the well-known character of the trafficker in 
souls rendered it not improbable. With my friend 
Serre, therefore, and a certain Wurzner of Gotha, I 
formed the resolution of quitting this shameful and 
hated service. We in vain waited for an opportu- 
nity to escape, for the riflemen had their loaded 
barrels pointed in all directions. From vexation 
and weariness, I had fallen one night asleep on my 
haversack, and on awaking in the morning I dis- 
covered that my companions were gone, probably 
not having been able to awaken me with safety. 
In Bremen, however, an opportunity presented 
itself, and I started. Passing over the old bridge 
into the old town, an honest old burgess met me, 
and asked me if I were not a Hessian deserter. I 
told him I was. Hethen said that the magistrates 
of the town would deliver me up. And now——” 

Here ends the autobiography of Seume. The 
citizens of Bremen crowded round him, and accom- 
panied him to the nearest gate. Seume flew like 
an arrow across the plain; but the riflemen were 
hot in the pursuit. Hunted like a dog, he was 
at length driven to a neck of land between the 
rivers Weser and Hunte. The arg fugitive 
gave himself up for lost. To have plunged into 
the river while in a state of profuse perspiration 
would have been certain death, and he was just on 
the point of resigning himself to his lot, when a 
voice amid the willow-trees on the banks attracted 
his attention. It was a fisherman in a boat. He 
had been watching the chase, and now called upon 
the fugitive to jump in, who required no second in- 
vitation. Bidding him lie down, the fisherman 
seized his oars, and amid the hissing of bullets, 
which passed harmlessly over his head, conveyed 
him to the opposite shore. 

“There, friend,’ said the man, as he landed, 
“you are on the territory of Oldenburg; you are 
free.” 

The following day, some Hessian officers came 
and offered Seume full pardon, and even money, if 
he would return; but he declined, and, politely 
wishing them good morning, took the road to 
Oldenburg. He was kindly received by the reign- 
ing duke, who took great interest in the fate of 
the prepossessing young deserter. He made him 
smenuiasnnietnae his future plans of life; but, on 
Seume’s expressing his wish to revisit his mother 
and the land of his }irth, he was dismissed with 
considerable presents. Happy at his escape from 
the hated thraldom *f the military service, and 
calmly pursuing his way across the frontiers of 
Oldenburg, thinking of nothing but his mother 
and the happy meeting about to take place, and 
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chalking out for himself a brilliant literary career 
he was suddenly reminded, in a most unpleasant | 
manner, that he had been guilty of an unaccount- 

able negligence: he had forgotten to exchange 

his Hessian uniform for the dress of a civilian. He | 
was seized as a deserter by a Prussian recruiting 

party, forcibly carried off to Embden, and there | 
shut up in a kind of-cage destined for the recep- | 
tion of all those who did not tamely submit to the | 
yoke imposed upon them. He was now a private 
soldier again ; and the severe discipline which then 
existed, and the contemptuous treatment of the 
men, who were looked upon by their officers as 
little better than cattle, forbade his cherishing any 
hope in his bosom except that of flight. He made an 
attempt to escape one clear, starlight night; but had 
not gone far, before the firing of guns announced 
to him that his flight was diseovered. He steadily 
pursued his path; but, unfortunately, a thick fog 
arose, and he could no longer distinguish the path 
he ought to take. Still he kept on throughout 
the night, and, on the clearing away of the fog in 
the morning, the first thing that met his eyes was 
the town of Embden, at the distance of scarcely 
half an hour’s walk. He was of course immediately 
recaptured. While under arrest, he wrote with 
chalk, upon the door of his prison, a couplet in 


hexameter verse, expressing the anguish of his | goo 
soul. This led to an inquiry, on the part of the 
officer on duty, as to who had written it, and to a 
discussion upon the correctness of the verse, which 
the officer denied, and Seume defended with so 
much eloquence and learning that the former be- 


came interested in his erudite prisoner. Inquiries 
were made as to his past life, and how he had en- 
tered the service; and, as some slight recompense 
for the wrongs he had suffered, he was pardoned 
for having deserted. The brave general Courbiére 
became his patron, made the service less onerous 
to him, appointed him tutor to his own children, 
and recommended him to several families in the 
town. His life was now a comparatively easy one ; 
he became a favourite with those who made his 
acquaintance, and his animated descriptions of 
what he had experienced made him a welcome 
companion to all. But he could not forget that 
he was still a common soldier, without any possi- 
bility of obtaining his freedom, or of becoming an 
officer; as, under the system adopted by Fredenic 
the Great, none could be officers but those of noble 
birth. Notwithstanding his former ill success, he 
resolved on another attempt at escape. 

It was in the middle of winter, and the pathless 
fields and morasses of East Friesland were frozen 
just hard enough to bear the weight of a man, 
when Seume quitted his post, in the middle of the 
night, and fled. Scarcely had he started when 
the weather changed; it began to thaw, the rain 
poured down in torrents, and the unhappy fugitive 
sank deeper and deeper into the morass at every 
step. For twenty-four hours he continued his 
painful way, wading through mud and water, wet 
to the skin, and without food or refreshment. 
With almost supernatural exertion he had nearly 
reached the frontiers, when he felt his powers 
utterly exhausted, and to prevent his perishing 
miserably in the open fields he crawled to a neigh- 
bouring village. The ants assisted him, and 
laid him on a bed. Blood flowed copiously out of 





his boots. He was visited by the bailiff of the 
village, who took every care of him, gave him re. 
freshments, and—sent him the next morning, 
under a strong escort, back to Embden. 

Who ean paint the agonies of mind under which 
the unfortunate prisoner laboured P His own disap- 
pointment scarcely exceeded that of his general 
and the officers, when they saw him brought back. 
He had gained the good-will of all, and they had 
secretly rejoiced at his having escaped. His un- 
happy lot excited the commiseration of the whole 
town, and the first families applied to the military 
authorities in his favour, but in vain. At length 
came the youth of the town, with the general’s 
own children at their head. 

“Children!” said the general, who could not 
suppress his own tears; “children! glad as ] 
should be to pardon him, I cannot.” 

The court-martial sentenced him to be flogged. 
The prisoner had to pass twelve times between two 
files of soldiers, each armed with a stout whip—a 
fearful punishment, which often terminated in death. 
The prisoner heard the sentence in gloomy silence, 
and was about to be conducted back to prison, 
when the general cried, “ halt !” 

Seume advanced. 

“In consideration,” said the general, “of the 
d behaviour of the prisoner, of the moral 
tenor of his life, and the good use which he has 
ever made of his talents, the court orders that the 
sentence be commuted to six weeks’ imprisonment 
on bread and water. And,” continued he, in an 
audible whisper, “ the prisoner will not be offended 
if the citizens occasionally send him a plate of 
roast meat.” 

The hint was taken, and Seume feasted during 
the term of his imprisonment better than the gene- 
ral himself. 

Seume suffered no further inconvenience from his 
attempts to escape. He was allowed to continue 
his lessons as before; was subjected to no extra 
discipline; in short, he wanted for nothing but 
liberty—a blessing without which he felt that life 
had no charms for him. 

But the period of his involuntary servitude was 
now to come to a close. 

“Why don’t you ask for leave of absence, 
Seume P” said an opulent citizen one day to him. 

“T should not receive it.” 

“Yes, you would ; you have only to offer secu- 
rity.” 

i I have no money,” said Seume. 

“But Ihave. Offer eighty dollars. Speak to- 
morrow with the general.” 

** But I should not return.” 

“No matter,” said his friend; “do what you 
- Eighty dollars are ready whenever you want 
them.” 

Seume took the hint, demanded leave of absence, 
obtained it, and arrived in safety at his mother’s 
house in Posen. 

It is not our intention to follow Seume step by 
step through the remainder of his life, though 
scarcely less eventful than the first portion of it: 
we shall therefore be brief. 

His first thought was to repay the man who had 
been the means of his recovering his liberty. For 
this purpose he translated an English work, and 3 
friend having related his intention and his history 
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to an eminent bookseller, the latter advanced him 
the necessary sum, which was duly transmitted to 
his benefactor. Possessed of the freedom he had 
so long desired, he devoted himself with intense 
application, to science and literature, in the town he 
had formerly so rashly quitted. 

In 1792, he received the title ot magister, and 
was appointed private tutor to the sons of Count 
Igelstrém, who afterwards procured for him the 
post of secretary to his brother, a general in the 
Russian service at Warsaw. He soon after re- 
ceived an officer’s commission. His services were 
so great, that the general often mentioned him to 
the Empress Catherine, and particularly recom- 
mended him for promotion. But the Polish revo- 
lution broke out, and Seume, whom his friends 
believed to have fallen a sacrifice to the rage of the 
Polish soldiery, surprised them by appearing at 
Leipsig to execute an impovtant commission en- 
trusted to him by the empress. A brilliant career 
was opening before him, when the death of Ca- 
therine put an end to his hopes. Paul 1 ascended 
the throne, and recalled all the Russian officers 
then residing abroad. Thecommission with which 
Seume had been entrusted was not yet accom- 

lished, nevertheless he was struck off the list. 

monstrances on his part had the effect of pro- 
curing him permission to return: but Seume, not 
less wilful than Paul himself, felt that under 
such an emperor there was no proper sphere of 
action for him ; he therefore resigned his commis- 
sion, and returned to his former occupation of 
giving private lessons in Leipsig. 

He afterwards went a journey on foot through 
Italy, thenee to Syracuse, and published an ac- 
count of it under the title, “My Walk to Syra- 
cuse ;” the most celebrated of his prose works, and 
which at once placed him in a high rank among 
the writers even of that Augustan age of German 
literature. 

In 1810, through the influence of Wieland, 
whom he visited at Wiemar, the Princess of Wie- 
mar induced her brother, the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, to settle a pension upon him, which 
however he did not live to enjoy many months. 
He closed his toilsome and eventful career at 
Toplitz, whither he had gone for the benefit of the 
baths. 

As an author, his writings reflect like a mirror 
the roughness of his eharaeter; and, though he 
cannot be classed am the greatest of those 
bright luminaries that the age in which 
he lived, he stands high among those of his coun- 
trymen whose fame and influence have not. ceased 
to exist with the dissolution of their mortal frames. 

We conclude this sketch in the words of a friend, 
who is speaking of the monument ereeted to the 
memory of Seume at Toéplitz. “ Even the grave- 
digger loves this monument of the strange, philan- 
thropical, misanthropical citizen of the world ; and 
numbers of wandering strangers in this place, the 
resort of so many of all nations, yearly visit and 
crown the tomb of him who, on this earth, ever 
remained himself a wanderer and a stranger.” 





Az our removes in this world are from one wilderness to 
another.—M. Henry. 

Frw mercies call for more thankfulness than a friend safe 
in heaven ; it is not every one that overcometh.— Dr. James 
Hamilton, 











GROANS FROM THE COUNTING-HOUSE. 
A pampniet, by Mr. J. S. Harrison, entitled, 
“The Social Position of Book-kepeers and Clerks 
considered,” has been sent to us. In it the 
author has strongly advocated the claims of clerks 
to a just and liberal remuneration at the hands of 
their employers. We cheerfully give insertion to 
an extract, condensed from Mr. Harrison’s appeal, 


| believing that, amid many honourable exceptions, 


there are numerous employers to whom such an 
appeal is urgently necessary. At the same time, it 
is only for the benefit of clerks to remind them 
that, as in their department of labour the supply 
generally more than equals the demand, they are 
especially called upon, if they would emancipate 
themselves from the difficulties of their class, to 
cultivate habits of frugality and self-denial, and 
carefully to consider whether other departments of 
labour, involving perhaps less agreeable duties and 
more toil and enterprise, might not be advan- 
tageously pursued by them. The latter considera- 
tion ought, at all events, powerfully to weigh with 
the parents and guardians of young men, who, in 
their anxiety to procure for their relatives employ- 
ment that is sometimes comparatively genteel, 
forget that they may be introducing the objects of 
their care to the anxieties and troubles detailed in 
the subjoined passage. 

Most persons of observation will be aware of 
the impossibility of even a very limited house- 
hold or family, having any pretension to respect- 
ability and comfort, being maintained without the 
utmost perplexity on the sums frequently given to 
clerks. Employers, in dealing with them, not 
unfrequently adhere too tenaciously and distress- 
ingly to the sentiment, in itself at once so moral- 
izing and devout— 


* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


A widely esteemed and wealthy manufacturer of 
Birmingham, in whose establishment several clerks 
are privileged to labour, observed very truly to the 
writer recently, that “clerks often really have not 
the comforts of dogs,” at the same time adding 
that he gave neither of his clerks less than a hun- 
dred a year, and his managing-clerk full double 
that amount. In referring to his chief clerk, he 
stated that he felt called upon to give him a good 
salary, because it was owing to his services that 
he was able to leave his business so much; as he 
must otherwise do himself, that which he could 
now with confidence leave to another. A firm, on 
the other hand, doing a first-rate trade, employs 
a book-keeper, whose business it is (with the help 
of an assistant) to manage the books and the 
eorrespondence, attend to the execution of all or- 
ders, transact the trade of the firm in the town 
where the business is carried on, and this to a very 
heavy amount; have frequent consultations with 
the respecting prices, the credit of customers, 
ete.; occasionally attend creditors’ meetings, etc.; 
and have the consequent anxiety and identification 
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with the concern, necessarily connected with all 
this, for the salary of thirty shillings per week. 
Justice and common fairness certainly lead to the 
hope that such instances are rare. 

t is with regret the writer would mention that 
some who are most liberally disposed toward gene- 
ral charities and the indigent poor, are yet in the 
habit of giving as limited a salary or wages as is 
well possible ; he has so frequently heard this very 
distressing circumstance remarked, in connection 
with the expressed opinion that one of the essen- 
tials to Christian consistency and well-doing is 

ractically to bear in mind the old adage, “ charity 
ins at home,” that he feels called upon to al- 
lude to it here. The principle actuating employ- 
ers in some instances would seem to be that of 
giving remuneration, not according to the true 
value of the service rendered, or the reasonable 
requirements of the party’s position; but ac- 
cording to the amount for which any other per- 
son would be induced to engage. Very few would 
assert that the true value of a commodity is al- 
ways necessarily the price it obtains in the market. 

Were this principle carried out in all cases, it 
would at once have a widely pauperising influence; 
it must necessarily depreciate the quality of the 
services rendered, cripple energy and capacity, and 
tend to banish generous principle and truth from 
those engaged, substituting low cunning and anxi- 
ous expediency. Surely, a respectable occupation, 
where the duties too are so analogous to those ac- 
tually devolving on the principal, ought to insure 
to a qualified and prudent man a comfortable and 
respectable living for himself and family. 

t must clearly, too, be advantageous to employ- 
ers that their book-keepers and clerks should, to a 
reasonable extent, be placed beyond pecuniary care 
and anxiety, that they may exercise a spirit of de- 
votedness toward their masters’ interests, and feel 
identified with business duties. The more freely a 
man can apply himself to his engagements with- 
out any withdrawing cause, the more fully will his 
efforts be successful. 

But instead of this encouraging effect, the low 
remuneration too frequently given, of necessity 
oftentimes induces, even in the most careful and 
truthful minds, a feeling of decided separateness, 
disaffection, and indifference. Many clerks, owing 
to the great difficulty they have in honourably 
living, continue in a state of unsettledness and in- 
decision. They are prevented from giving their 
undivided energy to their engagements from the 
pressure of social difficulties and the necessity of 
watching for some means of bettering their situa- 
tion, by which they or their wives might earn 
something additional, wherewith to provide rea- 
sonable and needful comforts, it may be sometimes 
even necessaries. 

It is worthy of mention, too, that clerks have ad- 
ditional cause for anxiety that their earnings should 
be such as to supply them with a comfortable 
living, both present and prospective, from the dif- 
ficulty, if not impossibility, of their entering into 
business as principals in the trades they have been 
brought up to, owing to the amount of capital 
usually required. One outlet too, open to most 
classes of persons, viz., emigration, is compara- 
tively closed to them ; for, of all parties, clerks are 


among the most unsuited for emigrating. Having, 





generally speaking, been brought up to no me- 
chanical trade or craft, and being pte to regu- 
lar manual labour, they have the greater disadvan- 
tage, and are comparatively the most useless in a 
colony, so that in case of having the means for 
emigration at command, or having them proffered 
from any other source, the wisdom of removing 
would seem more than questionable, except a clear 
and certain course were marked out beforehand. 





SILENT LOVE. 


“ Aw illiterate female,” said Dr. Chalmers, “in humble 
life, applied for admission to the sacrament; but, at the 
customary examination, could not frame one articulate 
reply to a single question that was put ta her. It was in 
vain to ask her of the offices or mediation of Christ, or of 
the purpose of his death. Not one word could be drawn 
out of her; and yet there was a certain air of intelligent 
seriousness, and the manifestations of right and appropri- 
ate feeling—a heart and a tenderness indicated, not by one 
syllable of utterance, but by the natural signs of emotion 
which fitly responded to the topics of the clergyman, 
whether she was spoken to of the sin that condemned her, 
or of the Saviour who atoned for it. Still, as she could 
make no distinct reply to any of his questions, he refused 
to enrol her as a communicant; when she, on retiring, 
called out, in the fulness of her heart, ‘I cannot speak for 
him; but I could die for him!’ The minister, overpow- 
ered, handed to her a sacramental token; and with good 
reason, although not a reason fell in utterance from her.” 


‘DO RIGHT. 


AwakXE, oh soul, thy hours are fleeting, 
Thy life is rapidly completing, 
Time with eternity is meeting, 
Soon comes the night. 
Thy retribution, too, will come, 
mani thy state, thy doom. 
right, do right. 


Though clouds thy firmament o’erspread, 
And tempests burst around thy head, 
Though life its greenest foliage shed, 
Tn sorrow’s blight ; 
And though thy holy hopes and fears 
Lie buried ‘neath the gathering years— 
Do right, do right. 


The warring elements’ worst wrath, 
The earthquake and the whirlwind’s breath, 
The valley and the shade of death, 
Need not affright ; 
For duty’s calm commanding form, 
With rainbow arms shall clasp the storm. 
Do right, do right. 
Faint not in all the weary strife, 
Though every day with toil be rife, 
Work is the element of life, 
Action is light ; 
For man is made to toil and strive, 
And only those who labour live. 
Do right, do right. 
Life is not all a flecting dream, 
A meteor flash, a rainbow gleam, 
A bubble on the floating stream, 
Soon lost to sight ; 
iy there’s a work = every hour— 
n every ng word a power— 
Do right, do right. 
Oh! life is full of solemn thought, 
And noble deeds, if nobly wrought— 
With fearful consequences fraught, 
And there is might— 
If gather’d in each passing hour, 
That gives the soul unearthly power. 
Do right, do right. 




















